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WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER 
Volume IV March 1958 Number 1 


WHITMAN EDITION: PROGRESS REPORT 


By Gay WILSON ALLEN 
New York University 


Assen some of the plans for the comprehensive edition of The 
Writings of Walt Whitman, announced by the New York 
University Press, are still tentative, and no date has yet been set 
for the publication of the first volume, nevertheless considerable 
progress has been made since the edition was announced in the 
Walt Whitman Newsletter. 

Originally I was listed as the Editor, but I have been serving as 
Managing Editor and have taken this as my official title. As soon 
as the first manuscript is submitted, Dr. Sculley Bradley, Vice- 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, will take over as Editor. 
It will be his duty to enforce editorial consistency and guide the 
books through the printing processes. By mutual consent I have 
anes the edition and assigned editors for individual volumes. 

xcept for continued liaison work, my responsibilities will diminish 
after the manuscripts are completed. 

Two units of the edition are well along toward completion. 
Probably the first to be finished will be the Letters, edited by 
Professor Edwin H. Miller, Simmons College. Professor Miller has 
now obtained photo-copies of nearly all known extant letters written 
by Whitman; and also, for verification of dates and facts, and useful 
information in editing, many of the replies. A grant from the 
American Philosophical Society has enabled Professor Miller to 
make good progress in the editing. Only one collector has refused 
permission to publish, and fortunately most of his items have 
already been printed. Scattered letters continue to turn up in 
unexpected places, and this is causing some delay. But it now 
appears that the Letters may be the first unit of the new edition to 
be printed. Since there has never been a comprehensive edition of 
Whitman’s letters, this will be one of the most valuable parts of the 
edition, and there would be definite advantages in beginning it with 
five or six volumes of Letters of Walt Whitman. 

The second unit nearest completion is the Variorum Edition of 
Leaves of Grass, being prepared by Professor Harold Blodgett, 
Union College, and Dr. Bradley. The compilation is somewhere 
between half and three-fourths finished, but it will be two or three 
years yet before the manuscript will be ready for the printer. These 
volumes (probably two) will contain not only more complete 
variorum readings than the Triggs-Holloway version but also many 
manuscript versions that Triggs did not use. The importance of 
the new Variorum will be obvious to all Whitman scholars and 
serious readers. A third volume will be a Reader’s Edition of 
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Leaves of Grass, prepared by Professor Blodgett, in the poet’s own 
authorized arrangement, critically annotated and supplemented by 
many hitherto unpublished poems and fragments of poems unre- 
lated to those in the established text. 

Professor Floyd Stovall, University of Virginia, has obtained 
through the kindness of Mr. Charles Feinberg, a photo-copy of the 
original Specimen Days manuscript, owned by Mr. Feinberg, and 
is editing this work and other major prose. This will probably be 
the third unit in order of completion. 

Professor William White, Wayne State University, and Professor 
Edward F. Grier, University of Kansas, have begun work on one of 
the most interesting and difficult units, the editing of Whitman’s 
many notebooks, commonplace books, diaries, etc. Mr. Feinberg 
and the Library of Congress have the largest collections of these 
important holographs, but small batches and single items are scat- 
tered over the United States, and possibly elsewhere. These present 
the most difficult problems of editing in the whole range of Whit- 
man’s writings. Professors White and Grier have not yet completed 
their survey of these manuscripts. Professor Grier is also trying to 
locate any unpublished prose, with view to editing it also. 

Work has also begun on tabulating, collecting, and tentative 
editing of Whitman’s newspaper and magazine publications. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Brasher, San Marcos State College, Texas, has been 
assigned Whitman’s fiction, including the one novel, the many 
short stories, and sketches which may be classified as fiction. 

Professor Herbert Bergman, Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo, is doing research on Whitman’s contributions to newspapers, 
securing copies of the newspapers the poet edited, and clearing 
ground for the editing of this journalistic material. One of Pro- 
fessor Bergman’s greatest problems will be definitely identifying 
Whitman's many unsigned editorials and journalistic articles. 

I am scheduled to prepare the Bibliography for Whitman and the 
Index for the entire edition, to be published in the final volume. 
But Professor White, who has already published a number of 
bibliographies, has become so interested in a Whitman bibliography 
that I have encouraged him to undertake this task. Whether this 
will become a part of the edition, or be published separately, is still 
to be decided. One disadvantage of the original plan was that 
publication of the Bibliography would have to wait for the com- 
pletion of the whole edition, which may take a decade. I am 
confident that an arrangement can be worked out to the advantage 
both of Whitman scholars and the edition. God willing, I will 
prepare the Index! 

At present I am planning a conference of editors and editorial 
advisors to be held in New York City next December at the time of 
the MLA convention. The Editorial Board consists of editors 
Bradley, Allen, Blodgett, and Stovall and the following advisors: 
Clarence Gohdes, Duke University; Emory Holloway, (Emeritus) 
Queens College; Rollo G. Silver, Simmons College; and Roger 
Asselineau, University of Lyon, France. 
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AN EARLY WHITMAN MANUSCRIPT 


wo sheets of ruled copy paper, closely covered on both sides with 
pencilled notes in a clear small script are of extraordinary 
interest in showing Whitman's mind at the time when his imagina- 
tive powers were beginning to be fully released.* 
Nearly all Whitman manuscripts—working manuscripts as distin- 
guished from fair copies—are exciting in their seeming disarray and 
actual relevancy to the task at hand. This apparent haphazardness, 
these false starts, amendments, interpolations, and repeated dele- 
tions are the telling evidence of an idea or emotion struggling 
toward form, which in Whitman’s technique meant working toward 
spontaneity through trial just as Nature does. 
But these two sheets reveal much more than the process of 
creative composition, for a complication of factors is at work. For 
one thing, the _ had to be saving of paper. This meant that he 
would habitually use the same sheet for differing purposes. For 
another thing, he had at this time at least three aims: to educate 
himself, to arouse America to a vision of greatness, and to create a 
free and original poetry. All are evident here as a partial descrip- 
tion will illustrate. 
On the recto of the sheet are specific nature notes on the wood 
drake, the king bird, the peewee, and the redstart. ‘All of the 
above are met on Long Island,’ writes Walt, and all were duly to 
find their places in Leaves of Grass. Next come two paragraphs of 
impassioned prose extolling the force of the personal deed and the 
potentiality of the world. ‘Do you suppose the world is finished at 
any certain time—like a contract for paving a street?’ he scornfully 
inquires. And, finally at the bottom are two brief notes on the 
‘ delicatesse ’ of nature, and the decay of the ruggedness of men and 
nations—both to be employed in ‘ Song of the Broad-Axe ’ and ‘ By 
Blue Ontario’s Shore’ respectively. 
The verso of the larger sheet begins with the impatient line: ‘Go 
on! go on! we have'nt got time.’ But this opening is dropped, and 
+ immediately following is a sedate dictionary definition of the meta- 
; physical term ‘ens.’ Following that is a note on Thomas Andros’s , 

description of derangement among war prisoners on the Old Jersey 
prison ship in New York harbor during the American Revolution— 
the very scene Whitman was later to expatiate upon in ‘ No. 5’ of 
his Brooklyniana series in the Brooklyn Standard (8 June 1861- 
1 November 1862). Then come notes on Sophocles, Aeschylus, and 
Euripides which, again, were more fully developed in the jottings 
later to be printed in Bucke’s Notes and Fragments (item 57, Part 
III). These are followed by a note on phallic processions, later 
reflected in the 81st line of section 43 of ‘ Song of Myself.’ Finally 
comes a little five-line poem ‘ To the Poor,’ as yet unpublished, an 


/ 1The MS, in the Feinberg Collection, consists of-two sheets (now actually 
four, separated at the folding seams) , one 12} x 7} inches, the other (clipped at 
) » top and bottom) approximately 5} x 7} inches. 
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unadorned direct utterance which begins ‘I have my place among 
ou.’ 
' The top and lower thirds of the second sheet have been clipped 
out, perhaps for discarding, possibly for pasting elsewhere, but on 
the recto of the remaining third is written an eloquent incitement 
of the same vintage as the lecture notes on democracy in Furness’s 
Walt Whitman’s Workshop or the fierce strophes of ‘ The Eight- 
eenth Presidency!’ ‘Does any one tell me that it is the part of a 
man to obey such enactments as these?’ he inquires, and he calls 
upon men to know the ‘unspeakable greatness’ of themselves. 
Imbedded in the paragraph is a line of bold imagery: ‘From the 
baldness of birth to the baldness of burials and shrouds.’ 

On the verso of this smaller page is a poem of seven lines, never 
published, but beginning powerfully: , 


I have appeared among you to say that what you do is right, and what 
you affirm is right; 

But that they are only the alphabet of right,— and that you shall use 
them as beginnings and first attempts! — 


These illustrations are only a sampling, but enough to emphasize, 
first, that Whitman’s preparation for Leaves of Grass was an 
incessant and at times intense process; and, second, that we can fully 
know this process only when the evidence is in—such evidence as 
we have in these two manuscript pages. The forthcoming edition 
of Whitman will take these new sources into account, and when 
it is available we will have an adequate measure of Whitman’s 
legacy to his country. 

W. BLopcetTt 

Union College 


WHITMAN’S WORD-GAME 


Faint Clews & Indirections contains an unidentified Whitman 

fragment (p. 17) that has puzzled editors and scholars. The list 
of words and phrases which appears vertically on the manuscript 
page, reads: ‘ vegetable / not wood / very common / not in the room 
/ used as food / solid / not fruit of any tree / grows in the ground.’ 
In terms of the surrounding trial lines and ‘ spinal ideas’ for poems, 
the unrelated words are enigmatic, and the editors conjecture that 
‘the whole sounds like one of the riddle attempts common enough 
in Leaves of Grass.’ 

It is a ‘riddle attempt,’ to be sure, although only a sample of 
Whitman’s life-long delight in the old ‘ Animal, Vegetable, Mineral ’ 
word-game. The game goes back to Whitman’s school teaching, 
when he apparently used it as a pedagogical device, and Ellen 
Calder describes the elaborate contests held in the O’Connor apart- 
ment in the war years. George Whitman’s nostalgic letters from the 
front lines refer to this family entertainment, and as late as the years 
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covered by the Traubel volumes the game was still Whitman’s 
favorite amusement. 

The earliest manuscript evidence I have found is in the Autograph 
Notebook (1857), now in the Feinberg Collection. This small 6- 
by-4 inch leather-covered notebook has many pages torn out but 
contains a wide assortment of material in the remaining 90 pages. 
Among the names of friends, business addresses, and trial lines or 
ideas for the 1860 edition, are a dozen entries similar to the one 
reported from the Trent Collection. Entries in the Hospital Note- 
books indicate that this was also a useful distraction from the 
worries and boredom in the wards. 

Beyond clearing up Mr Gohdes’ and Mr Silver’s minor mystery, 
the Autograph Notebook provides an insight to an aspect of Whit- 
man’s character not apparent in the poetry. Whitman carried the 
notebook at work or through the city to jot down notes, addresses, 
and ideas; and he used the next open space or blank page when 
ocassion arose to play this word-game, in which his own delight 
must have been contagious. Three of the entries in the notebook 
are not in Whitman’s hand. Presumably Whitman handed the 
notebook to a friend to jot down the answers as given. This would 
indicate an informality about the notebook that is surprising. 
Either Whitman was indifferent to his friends’ awareness of the 
trial lines, or they were not interested enough to read above and 
below the blank spaces on which they wrote. 

References within the lists indicate that Whitman played this 
game with carpenter friends and drivers. Their guesses are shrewd 
and reveal that Whitman’s friends were quick enough mentally, 
no matter how clumsy with a es or odd in their spelling. Skill 
in quickly narrowing the possibilities to the necessary final choices 
shows in all the entries I have seen, and is particularly notable in 
Whitman’s guesses. A few samples illustrate Whitman’s absorbing 
interest in this traditional word-game. 


vegetable /in its natural state /not to eat / grows not in U. S.-foreign 
production / not a fruit /not a wood /sea/sold at drug stores / soft 


No answer is given, but sponge seems to be the direction of the 
questioning. Webster and Worcester speak of sponge as a ‘ marine 
substance,’ and apparently Whitman and his friend thought of it 
as vegetable not animal. 


vegetable /not in Room/in town and countery / Smaller then your 
arm /not a mecanicks tool /not wood /not any Diet /not any tool / 
Groes in the north /it Bares flowers /it is of a fibres /not groe on the 
vine / not in Boccea 


The unformed hand of this entry and its misspellings indicate one 
of Whitman’s uneducated friends. The last word is scrawled, but 
seems to be Boccea. I do not know the word, nor what Whitman’s 
vegetable might be. Also, the wasted questions and the repetition 
reveal by contrast the preciseness and acuteness when Whitman is 
doing the guessing. 
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vegetable /not of diet /not wood/in this room/not a cigar / not 

sold /not about a person / does belong to the premises / not represent 

anything / not drygoods / not on a level / not a cork / above the counter 

/ fast and fixed / touches the wall / Wa paper 
Internal evidence suggests this game took place in a store, perhaps 
with a clerk or proprietor. The subject is a tricky one, and 
Whitman has made one fairly obvious blunder. The ‘ not a cigar’ 
following the ‘in this room’ implies that Whitman had a sudden 
hunch the cigar his friend was smoking was that subject. But he 
quickly recovers, proceeding with the adroit questioning and deter- 
mining the subject, wall paper, quite cleverly. 

animal & mineral / about the person / not in sight /not about Sam / 

carried in pocket /moves on a joint / Belongs to Cale /this pencil I 

am writing with 
Again, this is a fairly involved and complicated subject. It almost 
seems Whitman's friends were trying to trick him by picking as 
subject (the pencil) something Whitman had borrowed from Cale 
as the game started. The innocent fun here suggested applies to 
all of the word-games of which there is record. 


animal and vegetable /in this room / not used by drivers / worn above 
the waist / not the neck / complete in / its a 


This game may not have been finished, but probably Whitman 
guessed correctly at the point where the entry stops. In the space 
below these phrases Whitman has entered trial lines for ‘ Song of 
Joys,’ lines 85-87. The pencil markings and same quality of the 
handwriting indicate these lines were made at the same time or 
shortly after the word-game. It is hard to believe Whitman worked 
out such lines in a gathering room for drivers while his friends 
remained nearby. On the other hand, there will be many surprises 
when the contents of the unpublished notebook are revealed, of 
which these word-games and their implications will be only a 
curious oddity. 
C. HO tis 
University of Detroit 


HOLMES TO WHITTIER RE WHITMAN 


NITARIAN Holmes agreed with Quaker Whittier about many 
things, one of which was Walt Whitman. In a little-known 
letter of 1885 from Holmes to Whittier we see Brahmin speaking 
of Bohemian, nineteenth-century New Englander speaking of New 
Yorker. The attitude can be anticipated; let us fill in the particulars. 
Holmes and Whittier had been friends and correspondents for 
thirty years when Thomas Donaldson proposed to them and thirty- 
three other authors in 1885 a project to buy the ailing, impecunious 
author of Leaves of Grass a horse and buggy. Each of the thirty- 
five was asked to give $10.00. Whittier did not object to making 
the contribution, but he was fearful lest his act of generosity be 
misinterpreted as an endorsement of Whitman’s writings, some of 
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which he considered objectionable on the grounds of immorality. 
In his indecision he wrote to ask Holmes’ advice. Here is a part 
of the peppery doctor's reply: 


As to Walt Whitman, some of his poems are among the most cynical 
) instances of indecent exposure I recollect, outside of what is sold as obscene 
literature. But I said to myself just what you did to yourself—he served well 
the cause of humanity and I do not grudge him a ten dollar bill. ... You 
ask me for my advice . . . we are told that it is a good thing to clothe the 
naked. . . . Now Walt Whitman stands as stark naked before the public, 
in ‘Leaves of Grass’ as nudity can disarray itself.* 


There is every reason to believe that Whittier agreed. Two days 
before Holmes wrote, the Quaker had already dashed off a note to 
Mr Donaldson enclosing his $10.00. After briefly commending 
Whitman’s humanitarianism, he added his own metaphor of dis- 
— of Whitman as a poet. In reference to the proposed horse, 

| e wrote: 


) I have no doubt, in his lameness, that a kind, sober-paced roadster would 
be more serviceable to him than the untamed, rough-jolting Pegasus he has 
been accustomed to ride without check or snaffle.* 


This opinion was, of course, quite in keeping with the usual feel- 
ings of both New Englanders, and many of their friends besides. 
Whitman was aware, sometimes painfully aware, of this attitude.* 
But in general, he was much warmer toward his New England critics 
than they were toward him. Horace Traubel reports conversations 
) concerning Whittier, Emerson, and Longfellow, in which Whitman 
ranked these three with Bryant as the chief American poets.* 


JoserH M. ERNEsT, JR. 


William Carey College 


1 Whittier Correspondence from the Oak Knoll Collections, 1830-1892, ed. 
John Albree (Salem, Mass., 1911), pp. 241-242. The letter is dated 7 September 
1885. 
? Whittier’s letter is in the Berg Collection of New York Public Library, dated 
: 5 September 1885. 
> Whitman once (1888) told Traubel: ‘The New England crowd has always 
seemed to be divided about me, with Emerson, Alcott, and Longfellow on one 
side—Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes on the other.’ (Horace Traubel, With Wali 
Whitman in Camden [Boston, 1906], I, 454.) 
‘For a fuller treatment of the relationship between Whitman and the New 
} Englanders, containing pronouncements, oral and written, on each other, see the 
present writer’s ‘Whittier and Whitman: Uncongenial Personalities,’ Bulletin 
of the Friends Historical Association, XLII (Autumn 1953) , 85-89. 
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WHITMAN AND EMMA WILLARD’S 
‘ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP’ 


te the Brooklyn Daily Eagle for 30 January 1847, Walt Whitman 
reported a launching which had taken place that morning at the 
foot of Seventh Street in New York. He had been one of several 
thousand attracted to the spot, as he said, ‘by the announcement 
that the first American ocean steamer would, at 9 o'clock, leave the 
wooden cradle wherein her strength was matured, and be hence- 
forth “ rock’d in the cradle of the deep.” ’ The ensuing description 
of the Washington’s spectacular passage down the ways is interest- 
ing, but it is not as interesting to readers of Leaves of Grass as 
Whitman’s earlier allusion to Emma Willard’s poem ‘ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,’ which had first appeared in a volume of her 
verse—The Fulfillment of a Promise—in 1831. Joseph P. Knight, the 
English composer, set the poem to music, and in this form it was 
popular for many years, including and extending far beyond Whit- 
man’s years at the Eagle. The suggestion that the initial line (later 
also the title) of one of Whitman’s finest lyrics possibly was 
suggested to him, consciously or unconsciously, by Emma Willard’s 
poem seems wellnigh irresistible. That Whitman’s effective phrase 
“Out of the cradle endlessly rocking’ evolved somehow from 
‘Rocked in the cradle of the deep’ is not, of course, incongruous, 
for the material of Whitman’s poems was largely and often indis- 
criminately furnished him by the things he saw and read and heard. 


Tuomas L. BRASHER 
Southwest Texas State College 


WHITMAN'S ATTACK ON THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT 


ROFESSOR Walter Harding’s ‘A Glimpse of Walt Whitman’ in 

the March 1957 Newsletter reprints Kate Sanborn’s account of 
a party at which Whitman vehemently attacked the temperance 
movement and women reformers to Frances Willard, WCTU presi- 
dent. But Professor Harding was unable to date the passage. 

Whitman, however, in his Commonplace Book, now in the Fein- 
berg Collection, refers to what must be the same occasion, which we 
can now date: ‘ [December] 23-24-25 [1882]—Pleasant time at R. 
Pearsall Smith’s and his wife Mrs Hannah W Smith (& dear 
daughter Mary) at 4653 Germantown avenue . . . the fine, long 
spirited drives along the Wissahickon, the rocks and banks, the 
hemlocks, Indian Rock—Miss Willard, Miss Kate Sanborn, Lloyd 
Smith (R P’s brother) the librarian [.]’ 

EpwARD F. GRIER 
University of Kansas 
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THE BATTLE OF A BOOK 


N article in a Whitman journal entitled ‘ The Battle of a Book’ 
presumably would be concerned with Leaves of Grass, the 
author dodging W. S. Kennedy’s title, The Fight of a Book for the 
World. But Kennedy's ‘ fight’ was a success, while the battle of 
Drum-Taps was in all but one sense lost. 

In the sequence of events Walt Whitman's character shines with 
the imperturbability he aspired to, but did not always achieve. Its 
story is a series of discouragements across two years and a half, yet 
it shows a man at man’s best. 

The echo of repeated failures I have detailed in an introduction 
to a volume to be issued by Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints. 
Unsuccessful in finding a publisher for Drum-Taps, Whitman may 
have borrowed money to print and sell his book virtually at cost. 
The last galley proofs were being read, the book nearing completion, 
when the death of Lincoln made it incomplete. He withheld the 
book and set about completing it again. When it was once more 
finished he went to New York to publish it. On 20 October 1865 he 
wrote Nellie O’Connor that his volume would soon be in the hands 
of a publisher. While we have scrapbooks and fragments of other 
poems, there is no Drum-Taps scrapbook, and I have seen no 
fragments. And even Roger Asselineau (L’Evolution de Walt Whit- 
man, p. 166) complains of the difficulty in fixing the publication 
date. 

However, in the advertisement section of The Round Table, 4 
November 1865, I found the announcement, ‘ Published This Day. 
Wat WHITMAN’s Drum-Taps.’ The startling thing about this ad 
was that it was signed by one of the nation’s best firms, Bunce & 
Huntington. The price was $1, postage paid, about 25¢ less than 
similar publications. Unpublished records of the printing and 
printing costs—all paid by Whitman—are in the Feinberg Collection. 
They show that he paid at least $304 for 500 copies of Drum-Taps 
with its Sequel. 

Gay Wilson Allen (The Solitary Singer, p. 368) cites a review, 
surely by Sanborn, dated 24 February 1866, the information prob- 
ably coming from Whitman himself. Two details are confused, 
though the general impression is correct. Whitman, the reviewer 
says, 


sought in his native city a publisher for his patriotic verses, but found 
none willing to put his name to the volume. Messrs. Bunce & Hunting- 
ton finally printed it, but without their name, and without taking any 
of the customary steps to introduce the book to the reading public. 


In the personal column of the 4 November 1865 Round Table is 
an announcement that Bunce & Huntington ‘ will, we believe,’ pub- 
lish Drum-Taps. A week later Howells reviewed the book in The 
Round Table. No publisher was given—in a magazine which gave 
full data with its reviews. : 

The inference is easy. Bunce & Huntington were no weaklings. 
Two months later they brought out O’Connor’s Good Gray Poet 
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after George William Curtis had read the MS and told O’Connor 
that no established publisher would wish to ‘stem the torrent of 
censure which the book will probably draw upon him’ (Bliss Perry, 
p- 174). Drum-Taps was entirely innocent; Whitman’s name was 
not. After one attempt to get a publisher for his war poems in 
Boston, Trowbridge saw his name was too unsavory. The announce- 
ment brought objections, so B & H withdrew in time to save their 
name from the next issue of The Round Table. 
Confirmation of this inference is in Curtis’s ‘Easy Chair’ in the 

December 1865 Harper’s Monthly: 

a plain slight volume published by Bunce and Huntington, ‘ Walt Whit- 

man’s Drum Taps.’ If any reader is appalled by seeing that name in 

so choice a society [i.e., in the same column with Jean Ingelow and 

Tennyson] let us . . . ask if there is no poetry in ...‘O Captain’... 

and...‘ Beat! Beat! Drums!’ 


(Curtis gives B & H as publisher because his December copy would 
have to be in by 1 November.) 

Three months after publication Sanborn reported that Drum- 
Taps could hardly be bought, that it was utterly unknown. The 
story fritters into an anti-climax of misfortunes when remainder 
sheets were bound into some of the 1867 Leaves of Grass. The 

rinter became bankrupt; Walt got some of the copies, the rest were 
ost. 

Meanwhile the appearance of these lyrics from the war (hardly 
war lyrics, or lyrics of war) had served for little more than an 
excuse for the reiteration of the old venom. Yet Raymond of the 
Times, who had given Whitman some space but little comfort, said 
that ‘ Lilacs’ achieved the sublimest levels of human meditation. 


F. DEWoLFE MILLER 
University of Tennessee 


WHITMAN ‘FRAGMENTS’: A REVIEW 


Fragments from Walt Whitman: Being a Rearrangement of the great 
passages of Leaves of Grass which provide a talisman for the ancient 
truths of mankind. Edited with an Introduction, ‘ Preface to You,’ by 
Joun L. Davenport. Privately printed by Kurt H. Volk, Inc., New York, 
1956. 


[® a note to the present writer, Mr Davenport indicates the prov- 
enance of this beautiful book in his desire ‘to induce more and 
more people to read Walt Whitman.’ It has for years been a steady 
concern of Mr Davenport’s life to extend the influence of Whiman 
and to share the inspiration of his poetry with the largest possible 
circle of readers. Among the several publications that have resulted, 
this volume of Fragments is the most likely to gain the immediate 
admiration, and win the earnest attention, of any thoughful reader 
not previously devoted to our favorite poet. 

In its design and typographical characteristics, the Fragments is 
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as successful as the interesting edition of Emerson’s Compensation 
which came from Mr Davenport’s hand earlier in 1956; the flavor of 
the primitive editions is preserved, and indeed certain pages are ex- 
actly reproduced, yet each book is a modern representation rather 
} than a facsimile. This kind of book-making provides in itself a criti- 
cal interpretation of a -vork or author within the original setting; 
hence design becomes at least an accessory to literary understanding. 
In this respect the Fragments from Walt Whitman is one of the 
most pleasing books we have seen in a long time. The frontispiece 
is a brilliant reproduction of the Samuel Hollyer engraving of 
Whitman that appeared as frontispiece to the 1855 Leaves of Grass. 
) Besides its distinguished format, the volume represents an intelli- 
gent, creative arrangement of various passages from the Leaves, 
such as could result only from a deep understanding of Whitman’s 
ideas and literary values. The passages here selected represent in 
general Whitman’s best poetry and his most significant. ideas. In 
choosing the ‘fragments’ the editor has skilfully avoided mutila- 
tion; most of the small pieces have their own unity even when 
; excerpted from longer passages. Although the source of each 
( ‘fragment’ is duly noted, they are rearranged in topical sequences, 
each of which has its own effectiveness even for the reader well 
acquainted with the original text. These topics are: ‘On the 
Brotherhood of Man,’ ‘On the Greatness and Future of the 
American Democracy,’ ‘On the Existence of the Divine Spark in 
Man,’ ‘On Love of Outdoors,’ ‘On Wisdom, Religion, and Reach- 
ing for the Spirit,’ “On Death,’ and ‘ On the Conduct of Life.’ 
This book makes a genuine contribution to the growing interpre- 
tation of Whitman and to the art of typography. 


ScULLEY BRADLEY 
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